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The Man Said, 
"GET OUT!"—2 


Another minister and I were trying 
to find the home of Mrs. Ella Tonzi, be- 
cause we had been told that she wished to 
be baptized and wanted a minister to visit 
her. As I told you last week, several peo- 
ple had given us directions, but Mrs. Tonzi 
didn’t live at any of the houses we had 
gone to. Now we were parked in front of 
a lonely house on a narrow road, sur- 
rounded by dogs. 

I said they were dogs, but if someone 
had told me they were coyotes, or even 
wolves, I would have believed him. Their 
lips curled back, their evil eyes gleamed 
with hate. I think they would have enjoyed 
eating both of us in one quick meal. But 
we didn’t let them. We kept the windows 
and doors tight shut, so the dogs vented 























their rage by chewing on the car fenders. 

“Perhaps, er, perhaps you’d better go to 
the door and see if anyone is home,” I said 
to my friend. 

“Oh, sure,” he said. “I’d be glad to. But, 
er, well, the house looks so empty, I don’t 
think it would be much use.” 

The house did look empty—honest! 

So we turned around and drove back 
without getting out, and as we neared the 
county road we met a car coming toward 
us. We turned off onto the grass on the & 
side of the road and pulled up beside the 
car. 

“Looking for someone?” the driver said. 

“Mrs. Ella Tonzi,” we said. “Does she 
live in the house with the dogs?” 

“No,” he said. “Ruth Tonzi lives there. 
Let’s see now, Ella Tonzi, Ella.” He 
scratched his head. “Where——” 

He couldn’t quite recall, and there fol- 
lowed a lengthy discussion with the other 
occupants of his car. “Now we have it,” 
he said at last. “Go on down this trail to 
the county road and turn east. In about 
two miles you'll come to another county 
road crossing it. Turn north.” 

On and on he went, and we tried to re- 
member it all. Then, thanking him, we 
drove away, turned east at the county road, 
then north at the intersection. But these 
directions, like the others, though long, 
were incomplete. We couldn’t find the 
house, and had to stop at a crossroads eat- 
ing place to ask for help. 

The proprietor gave us further direc- 
tions, and this time we were pretty sure we 
had the house located. However, once again 
our time was running out. We had to be | 
back for evening appointments, and there | 





was a twenty-mile drive home. So we in- 
terrupted our search, determined to come 
back another day. 
And we did come back, and that’s when 
the man said, “Get out!” But you’ll have 
to wait till next week to hear about it. I’m 
sorry it’s taking three weeks to tell this 
story, but that is about how long it took us 
to find Mrs. Tonzi. If you’re getting a bit @ 
impatient, you know how we felt! See you & 
next week! 


Your friend, 


hthitien. Wore 
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Sp GIRL 


WHO PLAYED 
BALAAM 


By MARGARET D. CLARKE 


peers was showing Nell her box of 
treasures. There was a scrap of blue ny- 
lon that made Nell say, “Ah.” There was a 
piece of lace that made them both say, “Oh!” 
And an elaborate Christmas card that made 
them hold their breath for the sheer beauty 
of it. Then there was the bracelet, the most 
wonderful treasure of all. 

It was a chain bracelet, old, but still 
bright, and someone had once mended a 
broken link with a scrap of fine wire. Nell 
put the bracelet on and held out her arm 
gracefully, arched her eyebrows, pursed her 
lips, and imagined she was quite, quite ¢é/é- 
gante. 

“You can keep it if you want,” said 
Joanne. “I don’t wear it.” 

Nell took the bracelet home, and after 
greeting Mother and telling her all the day’s 
activities, she put the bracelet on and held 
our her arm, waiting for Mother’s opinion. 

“It looks quite nice, dear. Where did you 
get it?” Mother said. 

“Joanne gave it to me.” 

“But you know we don’t wear jewelry.” 

“That’s what I told Joanne, but I said I'd 
ask you if I might.” 

“Maybe you were playing Balaam, eh?” 

“What do you mean?” Nell’s eyes opened 
wide. She had never thought of Balaam as a 
game. 

“Do you remember that when the mes- 
sengers of Balak came to Balaam, God told 
him he was not to go with them to curse 
Israel?” 

“That’s right, and he didn’t go with them 
that time.” 

“No. But they came again. They showed 






























Nell held out her arm with the 
bracelet round her wrist and 
imagined she was quite elegant. 


him some materials, and he said, ‘Ah.’ Then 
they showed him some fine laces, and he 
said, ‘Oh!’ Next they told him of the treas- 
ures their king would give him, and it took 
his breath away. Finally they showed him 
the gold and silver they had brought and 
Balaam said, ‘I wish I could have all that.’ 

“Now Balaam knew perfectly well that he 
ought not to go. Tell me, what did he do?” 

Before Nell answered she saw exactly 
what Mother was leading up to. 

“He asked God if he might go.” 

“Right. He asked God if he could do what 
was wrong. Stupid, wasn’t it?” 

“Yes, I guess so,” replied Nell somewhat 
reluctantly. 

“Then, when you know it is wrong to 
wear jewelry, do you think you ought to 
come home and ask me if you may? That’s 
playing Balaam, isn’t it?” 

“Yes,” said Nell. 

“So what are you going to do about it?” 

“For one thing,” replied Nell as she 
picked up her school things from the 
kitchen table, “I'll give the bracelet back to 
Joanne. And for another,” she added with 
an impish grin as she reached the door, “I 
won't play Balaam any more.” 

“Good for you!” said Mother happily. 
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TALES FROM ALASKA 





ANGEL in the 


WHEN the storms come to Nushagak 
Bay in southwestern Alaska, they come 
with a fury that is next to a typhoon. Eighty- 
mile-an-hour winds sometimes whip the sea 
to froth and endanger every fisherman in 
the muddy, shallow bay. And because the 
bay is so shallow it is rougher than most 
other places when storms strike, and they 
usually do during the fishing season. 

It was during one of the worst storms on 
record in Nushagak Bay when young 
Tommy, an Alaskan who had been an Ad- 
ventist for only one year, saw God's answer 
to a plea for help. He witnessed with his 
own eyes a demonstration of answered 
prayer that forever convinced him God pro- 
tects His own even at the height of a roar- 
ing tempest. 

Tommy and his companion had been 
fishing for several hours when they received 
a storm warning over their short-wave set. 
Bringing in their nets, they headed for 
shore, but before they could reach safety, 
the sea became one vast, churning mass of 
treacherous motion. The water and sky met 
in a dismal gray that blotted visibility and 
prohibited rescue. The little fishing boat 
bobbed and tossed, fighting to gain shelter. 
And it was shipping water fast. Soon it 
would be completely swamped. 

“Bail hard!” Tommy cried to his friend. 

But the harder they bailed, the more wa- 
ter came in. They had sprung a leak in the 
after part of the boat, and it seemed that the 


STORM 


By JAN S. DOWARD 


whole bay was about to rush upon them as 
some mighty monster to the prey. Working 
as they had never worked before, the two 
exhausted themselves in an effort to keep 
the boat afloat. 

“If we swamp and turn over in this 
storm,” shouted Tommy, “the mast will 
stick in the mud and we'll be lost.” 

He was right. The bay was so shallow in 
that part that the mast would stick in the 
mud, but the water was too deep to wade. To 
swim would be impossible in the storm, and 
land was so far away that it was out of sight. 
They would never be seen if their boat cap- 
sized. Alone and stuck, they would perish 
in the cold, relentless waves of the Nusha- 
gak. 

Tommy was sure it would help matters 
if he were to throw the mast away. But he 
couldn’t get it loose, and that was the first 
time he prayed. “O God, help me get the 
mast off!” 

He worked as he prayed, but it seemed 
that with every effort to turn the wrench 
and twist on the nuts he had less strength. 
The nuts were corroded and would not 
come loose. Drenched to the skin and weary 
from the struggle, he prayed again that God 
would help him get the mast off before the 
next wave tipped the boat over. The boat 
gave a lurch that sent Tommy sprawling, 
but he was back again trying with every 
ounce of energy left to remove the mast 
from its base. 
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“If—if only it would come off,” he mut- 
tered. 

The salt spray stung his eyes, the rain 
soaked him, but still he worked on. His 
companion bailed and bailed, but finally 
called for help. 

“Let the mast go and help back here!” 

Going to the back of the boat, Tommy 
grabbed a bailing can and began, but just 
then something very, very strange hap- 
pened. Up forward—right by the mast—in 

fact it was the mast! It was moving! The 
@ i: wasn’t blowing it over or it would have 

fallen rapidly. Slowly it lifted from its base 
and gradually it toppled into the foaming 
sea as if some giant hand had picked it up 
and put it there. In amazement the two 
watched from the stern, but just as this 
happened it seemed that the whole world 
went topsy-turvy. Rolling up a high crest, 
the little fishing boat tilted crazily for a mo- 
ment, then flipped completely over. The 
two men leaped for their lives. Coming to 
the surface, they floundered about until they 
caught the sides of their boat. 

“It’s the end,” gasped Tommy’s compan- 
ion. 

All too well Tommy knew what a cap- 
sized boat in the Nushagak meant. They 





would never be found un- 
til the storm was over, and 
by then they would have 
drowned. Sometimes it is not 
possible to make any rescues 
for ten days. 

Clinging to the side of the boat, they 
pitched and tossed, up and down. The rag- 
ing storm had not subsided at all. An hour 
went by. Two hours. Tommy’s companion 
was so weak he had to be supported. With 
his arm around him, and looking up toward 
heaven, Tommy prayed that God would send 
help. Hadn’t He sent an angel to take the 
mast down? Surely God would not let them 
die out here in the bitterly cold Nushagak. 

“I—I can’t—I just can’t hang on any 
longer,” his companion gasped. 

Tommy pulled on the man’s shoulder try- 
ing to give him strength, trying desperately 
to help him hang on. 

The incessant waves beat against the 
sides of the boat and jerked them unmerci- 
fully. Tommy knew the end was near. They 
could not stay in the water much longer. 
Gathering strength for one last effort, 
Tommy pleaded with his companion to 
cling tightly while he prayed once more. 

To page 16 





With the sea raging around him and rain beating down, Tommy tried desperately to 


remove the mast, but the nuts and bolts were corroded and he could not loosen them. 


ARIZONA ADVENTURES 


Chapter 1: Cloudburst on the Desert 


| AM going to the Indian reservation to 
arrange for some men to take the hogs 
across the river,’ Ruth’s father announced 
early one morning, and added, “Would you 
like to go into Caliente with me, Ruthie?” 

Ruth and her parents had moved to a 
ranch on the hot, arid mesa country of Ari- 
zona a few months before, and here her 
father planned to raise and sell hogs. He 
was certain that this was the quickest way to 
get rich. Long ago he had known that God 
had cursed the swine’s flesh, but he had for- 
gotten both God and His curse. 

Ruth, always ready for adventure, put on 
her favorite dress, a bright red calico, and 
her sun hat, and set off down the road in the 
buggy with Father. 

“For the hogs to get to the train at 
Aztec,” her father explained as they rode 
along, “they will have to cross the Gila 
River, and there is no bridge near here. 
Pigs become panicky if they get their 
heads under water. They thrash their hoofs 
until, sometimes, they slash their own 
throats. 

“The method used around here is for In- 
dians to take the hogs across the river two 
at a time, holding onto an ear with each 
hand to keep the pigs’ heads above water. 
Fortunately, the water is only about waist 
deep, so the men wade it easily. There is 
quicksand in the river, but the Indians seem 
to know where it is and go around it with- 
out danger.” 

The buggy wheels crunched over the 
scorching sand, winding around rocks and 
up and down arroyos—the deep ditches cut 
through the desert by sudden cloudbursts. 
Their horse, Dick, plodded on, and at last 
Father and Ruth reached Caliente. There 
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CHAPTER ONE 





By SHARON 
BOUCHER 


were only a few dusty buildings in the town 
and they were drying up in the hot sun. The 
buggy stopped by the one hotel. 

“Make a pitcher of lemonade for my 
daughter, please,” Father instructed the inn- 
keeper. “I’m going out to the Indian reserva- 
tion, but I'll be back to help her drink.” 

Ruth waited on the wide veranda, chat- 
ting with the innkeeper while her father 
bargained with the Indians. The lemonade | Th 
was cool to her parched throat. Her head | acer 
nodded a little, and before she realized it, 
she had slept, and her father had returned 
to help her finish the drink. After paying 
the innkeeper they started down the steps 
to the waiting buggy. A faint breeze had ee 
come up, and the day was cooler, for which 
Ruth was glad. 

“There’s a storm coming,” the innkeeper 








said. “Do you have wraps?” 7 
“It couldn’t storm on a day like this,” ie, 

Father replied. “There’s not a cloud in the \. | 

sky.” a% 


Ruth looked overhead. She spied one tiny 
wisp of a cloud. 

“You really should stay here tonight and -— 
go home in the morning,” the innkeeper j 
continued. “You haven't lived on the desert by 
long enough to know what a cloudburst 
here can be like.” 

Father thought the man was overanxious. er 
“We'll go on,” he said. “I want to get home ‘ 
before. dark. My wife will be worried if we 
don’t return tonight.” ag 

“I really wish you would stay,” the man 
insisted. 

“No, we'll be all right.” 

Ruth climbed into the buggy beside her 
father and they started back the twelve 
miles across the burning sand. As they 





crunched over the trail they felt the first 
few raindrops. A man on horseback came 
riding up from behind. 

“The innkeeper thinks you should come 
back and stay all night, but if you won't, he 
wants you to have this blanket. You'll need 
it. 

“Well, thank you. It is sprinkling, but I 
don’t expect much of a rain. I'll take the 
blanket though and return it the next time 


I come to Caliente.” 
@ Ruth’s father draped the blanket around 
their shoulders. The breeze was becoming 
cooler, and the scattered raindrops seemed 
to be getting larger. Perhaps it would be 
more comfortable with a wrap. 

Before the lone rider was out of sight 
splashy raindrops came pelting down. Fa- 
ther and Ruth drew the blanket closer about 
them. By the time they reached the first 
arroyo a swift current of water several feet 
deep was flowing through it. 

“Climb up on the back of the seat, 
Ruthie,” her father said as he climbed up 


too. “I’m sure we can ford 
the stream, and up here we 
won't get our feet wet.” 

They waited for some 
dried yucca and dead 
branches to float past, then 
Father urged Dick over the bank into the 
water. Cautiously the faithful horse edged 
down the steeply sloping side. He reached the 
water and started swimming. The buggy, a 
tightly built box, floated like a boat. 

“There, that wasn’t so bad, was it?” Fa- 
ther said when they were up on the other 
side. 

Ruth, who usually kept up a stream of 
chatter, spoke less than a dozen words dur- 
ing the next six hours. She was too fright- 
ened. 

Dick pulled them safely through the sec- 
ond arroyo, the third, and the fourth. It was 
growing dark fast. 

“This is the halfway point,’ Father said, 
trying to cheer Ruth up. “We might as well 
go on as to go back.” He was already wishing 


The horse plunged into the flooded river and began swimming 
across. Fortunately, the wagon was watertight, and floated. 


R. E. HUGHE ARTIST 
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he had taken the innkeeper’s advice. When 
they were in the middle of the fifth arroyo a 
piece of old stump washed downstream by 
the churning water, hit Dick on the shoul- 
der, and he lost his balance and went under. 
The buggy started whirling around. Ruth 
clung to the back of the seat and shivered. 

“Here, Ruthie, hang onto the reins. Hang 
on tight and don’t let go.” Father jumped 
into the water to help Dick. Ruth sat tight- 
lipped and pale, clinging desperately to the 
reins. When the horse came up he was still 
between the buggy shafts—right where he 
belonged! 

Father swam beside Dick, urging him on. 
The bank here was steep, and they had to 
go with the current until they found a 
break in the bank. There were three more 
arroyos to cross, and water was up to the 
hubs even on flat ground now. 

“We can’t take a chance crossing another 
arroyo,” Father told Ruth. They pulled the 
blanket closer about them and wondered 
what to do. Even the blanket was soaking 
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wet. Then Father noticed a faint light. 
“Look,” he exclaimed. “There’s a light. Over 
there!” The small gleam in the darkness 
gave even Dick new courage, and he 
stepped on carefully through the high wa- 
ter. 

The light came from a weather-beaten 
shack. Water lapped against the steps al- 
most to the porch. Ruth’s father bundled her 
into his arms and carried her up to the 
cabin. An old man opened the door. “Come 
in, strangers,” he called heartily, as with a 
bare foot he kicked a scorpion off the top 
step and into the water. 

“Better get those wet clothes off right 
away,” he said when they were inside and 
the door was shut against the storm. He 
rummaged through a closet. “Here’s some- 
thing for the little girl.” He handed Ruth’s 
father a large Mother Hubbard dress. 

“It was my wife’s,” he said. “We came 
here to the desert to get well. I’m all right 
now, but Essie didn’t make it.” The lonely 

To page 17 























June doesn’t tease magpies anymore. 


She’s discovered that 


Magpies Don't Forget Either! 


By DAPHNE COX 


) anally heard it said that elephants never 
forget. It may surprise you to learn that 
magpies don’t forget either. 

It certainly surprised us, but we found 
out that it is true. Magpies may be a lot 
smaller than elephants, but their memory is 
sharp and clear, just as surely as an ele- 
phant’s is. 

This is how we found out. June went to 


Maggie the magpie took one look at 
the little girl and flew straight 
for her, a ball of fighting fury. 










































play down the road with her girl friend 
Kathleen. There she saw a magpie in a tiny 
cage. Naturally, Maggie the magpie wasn’t 
very happy about the arrangement. She was 
born to be free, not caged up, and she pro- 
tested strongly. 

She squawked so loudly as the two small 
girls passed her cage that they stopped and 
watched her, then teased her. They poked 









sticks through the wire and laughed when 
the bird grew angry. It was funny, they 
thought, to see a magpie in a temper. 

Then they wandered back to June’s home 
and, finding other things to interest them, 
forgot all about the bird. 

June’s brother John saw Maggie too, not 
long after this, and fell in love with her at 
once. If only he could own her, he thought, 
he'd make a regular fuss of her. He'd let 
her fly around and have her freedom. If only 
he could own her! 

And then it happened. He sold a model 
airplane to Maggie’s owner, and as part pay- 
ment he was offered Maggie! To page 22 
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By DULCIE KITNEY 


H* WAS only two years old when his 
father died in 1877. Poor little Ferdi- 
nand could feel his mother’s sorrow as she 
put her arms around his neck and whis- 
pered, “My little boy, your father is dead, 
but you must always remember him.” 

Father had been the successful manager 
of a textile factory. He had been working on 
the construction of a new loom and had in- 
vested all his savings in the venture. So 
when illness and death overtook him, the 
loom was never completed, and Mother and 
little Ferdinand were left destitute. 

Grandfather Hammerschmidt opened his 
home to his daughter and her little son. The 
family lived on the first floor, and Ferdinand 
had a tiny attic room on the top floor. 
There he created a world of his own. The 
ground floor rang with the sound of the 
hammers as grandfather, journeymen, and 
apprentices hammered and sewed shoes 
while Mother and Aunt Mathilde received 
and served the customers. It was the fashion 
not only in the little town but also in the 
whole province of that part of Germany to 
wear Hammerschmidt’s shoes. They were 
known to be the best money could buy. 

The high light of the year in that town 
was the military parade commemorating 
some glorious victory of the past. As the 
cavalry rode by resplendent in brilliant uni- 
forms, Ferdinand was delighted. In his attic 
he would dream of the day when he would 
be a captain riding at the head of his men. 
He even spoke of his ambition to his un- 
derstanding grandfather. 

“You can become a captain in the cavalry, 
my lad,” he would say. “But first you must go 
to the grammar school. 

The time came when little Ferdinand set 
off with his lunch pail to the grammar 
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BOY WHO LIKED SKELETONS 


school. He learned quickly and was always 
among the first in the class. Now that he 
could read, he would spend hours in his 
little attic room devouring whatever books 
he could find. His ambition of being a cav- 
alry captain died. Now it was an African 
explorer, then the captain of a ship, or a 
victorious general. Grandfather followed his 
change of ideas with interest. 

“My boy, you can be any one of these 
things,” he would comment, “but first you 
must go higher than the grammar school.” 

In 1895 Ferdinand entered a university. 
At first he studied the natural sciences, but 
as he worked at physics and chemistry, and 
fingered plants and animals, he felt he 
could not be of much use to humanity in 
this line. He longed to help people. All 
other ambitions faded now, and this one 
goal stood out. He began to study medicine. 
Here he felt he was in Paradise. At the end 
of the day, when the other students were 
drinking beer or making merry, he would 
linger in the anatomy room fascinated by 
the structure of the skeleton and the mus- 
cular system, the arrangement of the bones, 
and the forces that made them work. 

At the university he made friends with a 
young man named Ritter, and they were all 
in all to each other, until Ritter died as the 
result of an acute attack of appendicitis. 
Ferdinand was grief stricken. But when Rit- 
ter’s parents came to Leipzig and met their 


son’s friend, they took a great liking to him. 


Whenever Ferdinand was in need, Mr. Rit- 
ter would stand by him with a kindly word 
or a generous check. 

“My dear Ferdinand,” he said, “your fa- 
ther is dead. My son, who was your best 
friend, is dead. I beg you to take his place 
and look upon me as a father.” 
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It was a wonderful day when Ferdinand 
wired his mother to prepare a special din- 
ner in celebration. When he arrived home, 
there it was waiting for him, all his favorite 
dishes. After the delicious meal was over, he 
carefully took out a piece of parchment to 
show her. A diploma! She could scarcely 
believe that her little Ferdinand was truly a 
doctor. 

Dr. Ferdinand Sauerbruch, as he was 
known now, began his career as a country 
doctor. And he was happy that at last he 
could help provide for his widowed mother 
and Aunt Mathilde. Later he became medi- 
cal assistant at a nursing home. 

One Sunday he had been horseback rid- 
ing in the country. Returning to the nursing 
home, he found a group of people standing 
outside crowding around a man who had 
collapsed in the street. As there were still 
signs of life, the young doctor ran up the 
stairs only to find the door locked. Somebody 
in the crowd said, “They won’t open on 
Sundays. It’s the nurses’ day of prayer.” He 
managed to find an old mattress, and with 
the help of the man who did odd jobs 
around the nursing home, carried the pa- 
tient into the basement. Here he tended 





the man, who had had a 
stroke, and saved his life. 

During the next few 
weeks Dr. Sauerbruch had a 
fierce row with the matron, 
who adamantly declared that 
she could take no patient in on Sundays. “If 
a man collapses in the open street on Sun- 
day,” she argued, “it means that God has 
willed him to collapse. To move him would 
be sinful. To take him into our institution 
would be blasphemy.” 

Matters came to a head when a man with 
an enormous carbuncle in his armpit was 
admitted to the hospital one Saturday night. 
The senior physician was away for the week- 
end, and Dr. Sauerbruch was on duty. He 
was alarmed at the patient’s high tempeéra- 
ture, but hoped the case could wait over 
until Monday morning. For one reason, the 
matron would not consent to an operation 
on Sunday; and for another, Dr. Sauerbruch 
had never yet performed an operation. 

That night the young doctor could not 
sleep. He took down his books on surgery 
and studied half the night. Early Sunday 
morning he visited his patient, and was con- 

To page 17 





In the evenings, while the other students were making merry, Ferdinand 


would linger in the anatomy room, studying skeletons, fingering bones. 

















PENNY 


ie WAS the first day of the school year! 
Penny had been looking forward to it 
for weeks. 

Vacation had been loads of fun at first, 
but as the weeks had passed, she had begun 
to miss all the girls and boys, and she grew 
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DISCOVERS £ 


By IVY R. DOHERTY 


doing? Had Sharon bought the new blue 
dress she had been saving up for at the end 
of school? Did Bob still tease the girls? 

At last school was beginning again! She 
wouldn’t have to miss her friends for al- 


restless, then bored. What had Elaine been S | 
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& most nine months. There was another rea- 


son, too, why Penny was happy. 

She had a complete outfit of new clothes 
for school. Never had such fine clothes filled 
her closet. Every day the past week she had 
taken out every item, one by one, and tried 
to decide which she would wear the first day. 

There could be no doubt about it at the 
last. She must wear the blue cotton skirt 
with the flounce around the hem and the 
sash at the back, with the soft pink blouse 
that had the rows of tiny pin tucks. 

And now there she was, Penny Barrow, 
twelve years old, blue-eyed and dark-haired, 
polished and garnished, viewing herself in 
the mirror behind her bedroom door. What 
she saw pleased her well. And she continued 
to admire her reflection for ten minutes, 
imagining how the girls would sit up and 
take notice of her. The old girls had never 
seen her with such nice clothes, and there 
would undoubtedly be several new girls in 
her room. What would their first impres- 
sions be? Surely they would want to get to 
know her right away. She was bound to be 
popular this year! 

Then the bus horn sounded and Penny 
took one last admiring look at herself, 
pushed back a dark curl, and scurried out to 
the kitchen humming “Sweet Little Alice 
Blue Gown.” She kissed Mother hurriedly 
and was gone. 

Everything happened just the way she 
wanted it. Of course, most of the girls had 
on new clothes, but none seemed to quite 
reach the perfection Penny had managed. 
The oh’s and ah’s were pleasing music to 
her ears. The girls were very unstinting in 
their praise. Even Bob told her she had a 
pretty skirt! That from Bob was really some- 
thing! 

Tired and happy that night, Penny lay in 
bed dreamily going over in her mind the 
happenings of the day. It was then that she 
attempted to remember the one thing that 








had tried to spoil the day. It wasn’t her 
schoolwork, for that never bothered her. It 
wasn’t the teacher, for she was lots of fun. 
Now what could it be? She had to know be- 
fore she went to sleep. 

“Oh, now I know,” she told herself. “It 
was that new girl. What was her name? 
Elsie or Elspeth or Elsa. Well, no matter! 
What got me was the way she stood off by 
herself and didn’t try to make friends with 
me or anybody else. She looked as though 
she might even have been a bit jealous over 
the way the girls admired me. Her own dress 
was certainly anything but classy, especially 
for the first day of school. You would think 
she would have made at least a little effort 
to appear attractive.” Having found the 
thing that worried her, Penny stored it 
away neatly in a corner of her mind, ready 
for future reference. 

Every day of the first week saw Penny 
trip lightly into the classroom clad in some- 
thing new. The fact was very pleasant to 
her, even though the girls’ admiration be- 
gan to wane. Of course, a few wondered 
whether she might be able to come in a 
new outfit every day the second week, but 
that was not any particular worry of theirs. 
There was, however, one thing that wor- 
ried Penny more and more every day, and 
that was the way Elsa refused to come out 
of her shell and recognize her for the very 
nicely dressed, pleasing girl she thought 
herself to be. 

After a few weeks Penny made up her 
mind that, no matter how long the school 
year lasted, she would simply never speak 
to that mean-spirited girl. Who was Elsa that 
she could stand off day after day and never 
give Penny more than a fleeting, unfriendly 
glance? She was plainly jealous, that’s what 
she was! She had appeared in only two 
dresses since school started. Of course, they 
were clean, but obviously they had seen 
better days. There was one thing clear to 
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PATHFINDERS 
BUILD 
CLUBHOUSE 


The Pathfinders of Alabama 
and Mississippi recently dedi- 
cated this beautiful clubhouse as 
headquarters for their activities. 
During the early spring, club 
members all over the conference 
were busy raising money to pay 
for it. Then on April 15 con- 
struction officially began, and it 
was finished by May 25. 

The picture shows what a 
good-looking building it is, 
though it doesn’t show the smart, 
up-to-date colors with which it is 
painted. The fireplace is designed 
so that it can be used to heat the 
building in cold weather. 

The building is situated on the camp-meet- 
ing grounds. Pathfinder clubs throughout the 
conference will use it as a headquarters office 
during camp meetings, for craft displays 
during Pathfinder fairs, and as a meeting 
place during weekend excursions.—OsCaR L. 
HEINRICH. 








Penny, and that was that Elsa did not belong 
to her set. Let her keep to herself all she 
wanted. How could Penny, so well dressed 
and respectable, associate with anyone so 
lacking in class? It wouldn’t.work. 

Months passed, and the gulf between the 
two girls widened almost irreparably. All 
the time Penny told herself she didn’t care. 

It was Sabbath morning, and Penny sat 
close to her mother, watching the flurrying 
snowflakes whisk past the church windows. 
Penny never tired of watching snowflakes. 
It seemed to her that no matter how long 
she watched them, they were always cutting 
new and fascinating capers. And they were 
always so soft and beautifully white. 

Suddenly her attention was brought back 
to something the preacher was saying. She 
had missed the first part of the text, and 
listened just in time to hear the pastor say, 
“for man looketh on the outward appear- 
ance, but the Lord looketh on the heart.” 

She repeated the words, turning them 
over slowly in her mind, wondering all the 
time how she could so abruptly be taken 
away from the snow to become concerned 
with a text she had learned when she first 
started learning memory verses. The text 
refused to leave her mind. She could not 
remember where it was found, so she began 
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trying to recollect what the opening lines 
were. Was it “God seeth not as man seeth”? 
She decided it must be. 

It was when the last hymn was being 
sung that a vision of Elsa, Enemy Number 
One, flashed into her mind. She saw the 
shabby, printed cotton dresses, just two of 
them, that Elsa had been wearing, week in, 
week out. Did it matter very much that 
Elsa seemed not to be the least bit interested 
in keeping herself attractive? Was Elsa 
really jealous of her beautiful clothes? Had 
she, Penny, been trying to look into Elsa’s 
heart and judge her, when only God could do 
that? 

Thoughts tumbled about in her mind, 
every one of them trying to reach the sur- 
face before the others. Did Elsa look at her 
that way because she was lonely and wanted 
a friend? Did Elsa hang back because she 
was embarrassed that her clothes were not 
so pretty as Penny’s? Was she just bashful? 
Were her parents having financial troubles, 
and was this why Elsa never had new 
clothes? 

Penny thought of the threadbare coat 
and sweater Elsa had been wearing to school 
since winter began. Oh, why had she been 
so resentful? Why had she not taken the 

To page 16 
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Guerilla Who Became 


 _ennney MAGSAYSAY ap- 
pears on many Philippine 
stamps, one of which is shown 
here. He was President of the 
Republic of the Philippines 
until his tragic death in a 
plane crash on March 17, 
1957. Though he lived less 
than fifty years, he did much 
to help his people. 

He was born poor. His par- 
ents were hard working and 
intelligent, and as a boy he 
worked hard to get an educa- 
tion. He had a way of under- 
standing other people’s prob- 
lems that helped win him 
many friends. 

During World War II he was a guerilla 
fighter trusted by both Americans and Fili- 
pinos. Once he told of having been in a 
friend’s house during the Japanese Occupa- 
tion, when some Japanese soldiers entered. 
With his friend he sat and talked with these 
Japanese while other Filipinos looked on. No 
one betrayed him, for they loved him. 

After the war, during President Quirino’s 
administration, Magsaysay was appointed 
Secretary of Defense. Many Filipinos were 
in rebellion against the government. Mag- 
saysay was sure that their only reason for 
rebelling was that they wanted to be al- 
lowed to buy land of their own, where they 
could raise crops and support their families. 

The rebels called themselves Hukbalahaps, 
or Huks for short. Secretary Magsaysay told 
them that if they would surrender their arms 
and promise to live in peace, they would be 
given land, seed rice, farm implements, water 
buffalo for plowing, and money as needed. 
Hundreds accepted the terms and surren- 
dered. They got what had been promised. 

Taken to the island of Mindanao, part of 





By MERLE ZANE BAGLEY 


President 


their own country, they began 
new lives on government land, 
which in time became their 
own. This work still is going 
on. 
When Ramoén Magsaysay 
was inaugurated President, 
December 30, 1953, he said: 
“From this day the members 
of my administration, begin- 
ning with myself, shall cease 
to belong to our parties, to our 
families, even to ourselves. 
We shall belong only to the 
people.” After the ceremonies 
were over, people thronged in 
through the great doors of the 
Malacafiang, the president's 
palace, to see his house and to tell him their 
troubles. 

For the first time in history these visitors 
were not sent away. They were allowed to 
roam through the rooms and halls, and when- 
ever President Magsaysay could spare the 
time he listened to what they had to say. 
He acted on their problems, too. 

As for President Magsaysay's family life, 
soon after finishing college he won the 
heart of Luz Banzon, whose father was very 
wealthy. They were married in June of 1933. 
Teresita, their daughter, was born a year 
later. Then came Milagros in 1936 and Ra- 
mén Junior in 1938. Angel, born in 1940, 
died soon after birth. 

Although his father-in-law was a rich man, 
Magsaysay supported his own family without 
help. 

When war came in December of 1941, 
Luz and the children were shielded and cared 
for by poor farmers in out-of-the-way places 
until finally it was considered best for the 
whole family to be together in Manila. They 
began hiding in a new way, right in the open, 
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Magsaysay and family just before president’s death. 


and were many times in great danger, but 
they survived. 

Not long before the plane accident in 
which President Magsaysay died, a picture 
was made that shows the living members 
of the family. 





. Angel in the Storm 
From page 5 


Leaving him, he worked his way around the 
side and forced himself up on the over- 
turned stern end. There he knelt, and for 
the last time asked God to send aid. 

As he prayed a text came to his mind 
that he had recently learned in Sabbath 
school: “The angel of the Lord encampeth 
round about them that fear him and deliv- 
ereth them.” If ever they needed to be de- 
livered, it was now. If ever they needed one 
of God’s strong angels, it was now. 

Then somehow it happened. Tommy 
could not believe his eyes at first, because 
things like this do not “just happen,” es- 
pecially in the midst of a storm on the 
Nushagak. Another fishing boat was com- 
ing straight for them, right out of the mist. 
A boat—a real boat to the rescue! 

Tommy and his companion were picked 
up by the friendly rescue boat and taken to 
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safety. Their boat was gone, the nets and 
fish were gone, and it seemed that every- 
thing was lost; but Tommy and his com- 
panion were glad to be alive, and most of 
all glad that they had seen the power of a 
prayer-answering God. They would never 
forget that God knows how to answer the 
prayers of His children when they are in 
need, and that He sends His angels into the 
storm. 


Penny Discovers a Friend 
From page 14 


trouble to ask if she could help? “God 
looks on the heart,” she whispered to her- 
self as the family car slithered homeward 
on the thickening carpet of snow. “That 
means my heart as well as Elsa’s.” 

Right then Penny decided she had better 
look into her own heart and see what God 
might be looking at there. The ugliness she 
saw made her wince with shame. She must 
do something about it. 

At noon on Monday, Penny, purpose 
glowing in her blue eyes, shot past the 
girls who were playing in the snow on the 
sidewalks and caught up with Elsa. Elsa 
knew she was close behind, but did not turn 
or offer to speak. It was all up to Penny 
now. “How do you like the snow?” she said 
in her friendliest voice. 

Elsa lifted her eyes surprised. Penny was 
talking to her! And she sounded friendly! 

“It is pretty,” she said, “but I wish it 
weren't so cold.” She smiled shyly, and 
Penny noticed she really looked quite pretty 
when she smiled. 

Shame beat at her breast. She would make 
up to Elsa for all her unfriendliness. The 
two entered the cafeteria side by side, talk- 
ing happily together. The gulf had closed, 
and in just a few minutes after Penny had 
tried to close it. Girls raised eyebrows and 
whispered behind their hands, but Penny 
was not the least bit disturbed. She was on 
the road to happiness, and taking Elsa with 
her. 

She sat with Elsa on the bus going home, 
and found she was interesting and witty. 
And she saw, too, that the dark, hungry ex- 
pression had vanished from her eyes. It gave 
Penny a sense of exhilaration to notice that, 
and to realize she had been the one who had 
banished it. The pleasure of the new clothes 





receded far into the background in the light 
of this greater joy. 

“See you in the morning,” she told Elsa 
as the bus drew up at the Barrow corner, 
and she gave Elsa’s cheek a soft pinch in 
final greeting. 

“Mother, I tried to find out something 
about Elsa’s family today,” she told Mrs. 
Barrow as she set the table for supper. “But 
Elsa was very quiet and wouldn’t talk about 
them. I don’t suppose any of the Dorcas 
ladies would know them, because they don’t 
belong to our church; but do you suppose 
they might try to find out where they live, 
and if they need help? I would give Elsa 
some of my warm things if they would fit, 
but she is much bigger than I am.” 

And Mother, who knew nothing of the 
gulf and the loneliness and the pride and 
selfishness, but merely that there was a girl 
at school named Elsa, promised to talk to 
the Dorcas ladies and seek their aid. A little 
scheme of helpfulness was beginning to 
take shape in her mind, too. 





Arizona Adventures 
From page 8 


man’s eyes clouded for a moment, remem- 
bering the wife who had died of tuberculo- 
sis. 
He cut a thick slab of sour-dough bread 
and gave it to Ruth. She munched it while 
her father, in some of the man’s dry cloth- 
ing, sat by the fire talking to their host. The 
bread eaten, she fell into a sound sleep. 

In the morning the sun was shining as 
hot as it had been the day before when they 
left home. The water was soaked into the 
ground, leaving a smooth, damp surface. 
They would have to make their own trail 
across the desert to the hog ranch. 

When they came in sight of home Mother 
was at the gate searching the vast desert area. 
A lantern burned wearily on the gatepost 
and another on top of the house. She had 
waited all night, keeping the lanterns filled 
with oil, hoping to light her storm-tossed 
loved ones home. 

She was exhausted from worry and lack 
of sleep. But Ruth and her father were 
safe. That was all that mattered now. And 
the hogs in the corral had survived the 
storm too. But would they always be safe? 
Would God bless what He had cursed? 

(To be concluded) 





Boy Who Liked Skeletons 
From page 11 


vinced there was no time to lose. He tried 
to reach two other doctors in the town, but 
they were both away. What should he do? 
He was nervous—a kind of stage fright— 
but he couldn’t leave the poor man to die, 
so he had him taken to the operating thea- 
ter. The nurses began making the necessary 
preparations, when the church bell rang. 
They immediately put everything down and 
went off to church, leaving the young doc- 
tor alone with the patient. He was most 
indignant, and in his long white gown 
strode after them to the chapel. He ap- 
proached the minister at the altar. 

“One moment, sir, if you please,” he said. 
“In the operating theater lies a human be- 
ing who will surely die unless you, as their 
spiritual director, will tell the nurses to 
return to their work. If you do not do so, 
you must bear the responsibility for this 
man’s death.” 

The minister stood petrified, but he saw 
what his duty was and ordered the nurses 
to return. Reluctantly they obeyed, and in 
this tense atmosphere the young doctor per- 
formed his first operation. He felt far from 
being at ease as he lanced the carbuncle 
and scraped it. But once he had started he 
had to go on. Was not a human life at 
stake? 

Although the operation was a success, 
Dr. Sauerbruch felt he could not realize 
his ambition of helping humanity in this 
institution, so he resigned and found a 
place in a surgical hospital. Here he 
launched out on the career for which he 
was destined to become famous—surgery. 

He took his duties at the surgical hospi- 
tal very seriously. His self-confidence grew 
as he performed varied types of opera- 
tions and found time to pursue his sur- 
gical studies. He even wrote his first scien- 
tific article while he was here. 

One day a man who had been gored by a 
bull was brought in. He was beyond help. 
But Dr. Sauerbruch performed a postmor- 
tem to establish the cause of death. At first 
he could find no injury to any vital organ; 
then he noticed a small perforation in the 
chest. He couldn’t forget the inconsolable 
wife and children weeping beside the body. 
If the doctor could have operated, they 
might have saved him, but in 1902 no 
doctor had ever operated through the chest 
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FIND A PEN PAL HERE 


If you want pen pals, write to some of these boys 
and girls. They will be glad to get a letter from you. 


Nola Mann, age 13. P.O. Box 1169, Redding, Cali- 
fornia, U.S.A. Sewing, music, sports. 

Asafo Kwachie Gyekye, age 15. c/o Postal Agent, 
Dominase, Private Mail Bag, Bekwai, Ashanti, Ghana, 
Africa. Post cards, writing essays. 

Pat Bryant, age 14. 45 Thornleigh Street, Thorn- 
leigh, N.S.W., Australia. Stamps, coins, souvenirs. 

Yvonne McLaren, age 13. Lewisburgh, Troja P.O., 
St. Mary, Jamaica, British West Indies. Stamps. 

Rose Gordon, age 13, Lewisburgh, Troja P.O., 
St. Mary, Jamaica, British West Indies. Stamps. 

Monica Gilzean, age 13. Lewisburgh, Troja P.O., 
St. Mary, Jamaica, British West Indies. Stamps. 

Rosie Fickas, age 12. 11671 Val Verda, Arlington, 
California, U.S.A. Piano, organ, violin, French horn, 
croquet, table tennis, swimming, riding horses. 

Elsie Herbel, age 10. Otis, Kansas, U.S.A. Piano, 
singing, rocks, riding horses, dolls. 

Laurice Rhae Piper, age 15. Signs Publishing Com- 
pany, Warburton, Victoria, Australia. Stamps, swim- 
ming, cooking, reading. 

Margaret Ann Judd, age 14. Signs Publishing Com- 


pany, Warburton, Victoria, Australia. Art, skating, 
stamps, swimming. 

Jennifer Mary Gosling, age 14. Warburton Sani- 
tarium and Hospital, Warburton, Victoria, Australia. 
Stamps, art, sewing, reading. 

Heather Mae Davis, age 15. Signs Publishing Com- 
pany, Warburton, Victoria, Australia. Art, swimming, 
stamps, reading. 

Marlene Judith Cozens, age 16. Sanitarium Health 
Food Factory, Warburton, Victoria, Australia. Swim- 
ming, cooking, stamps. 

Marilyn Ethel Wilson, age 13. Warburton Sani- 
tarium and Hospital, Warburton, Victoria, Australia. 
Swimming, cooking, sewing. 


Delores Hall, age 14. 3322 Sunnybrook Avenue 
South, Jacksonville 5, Florida, U.S.A. Oil painting, 
ceramics, swimming, drawing, riding horses, boats, 
reading, rocks, shells, hiking, outdoor sports. 


Sue Hall, age 12. 3322 Sunnybrook Avenue South, 
Jacksonville 5, Florida, U.S.A. Oil painting, drawing, 
swimming, rocks, shells, ceramics. 


Gary Fraser, age 11. 54 Searell Road, Bryndur, 
Christchurch, New Zealand. Pigeon raising, music, 
stamps, biking, sports. 


Bob James Donkor, age 13. P.O. Box 1, Boankra via 
Ejisu, Ashanti, Ghana, Africa. Post cards, stamps. 


Anthony Yeboah, age 12. State Middle School, 
P.O. Box 14, Ejisu, Ashanti, Ghana, Africa. 


Muriel Vess, Cedar Lake, Michigan, U.S.A. Cook- 
ing, post cards, traveling. 


Ruth Ann Christensen, age 14. R.D. 1, North East, 
Maryland, U.S.A. Reading, biking, piano, horseback 
riding, outdoor sports, typing. 


Margie Handy, age 14. Charlestown, Maryland, 
U.S.A. Swimming, reading, outdoor sports. 








wall successfully. If the abdominal wall is 
cut and sewed up, the person goes on living, 
but if the chest wall is cut through, the 
patient will die, as the air pressure inside 
the human chest is lower than that of the 
outer atmosphere. 

“Hundreds of thousands of people are 
succumbing to tuberculosis,” said the direc- 
tor of the hospital, “because as yet no one 
has been able to operate inside the thorax 
(chest).” These words rang through Dr. 
Sauerbruch’s mind. The picture of the man 
gored by the bull kept coming before him. 
Could not something be done? Day and 
night he sought a solution. 

About three o'clock one morning he 
awoke out of a half-sleep. A possible solu- 
tion had suggested itself—an elastic lung 
—a thoracic cage. In great excitement he 
dipped his head in cold water to awaken 
himself completely and rushed down to the 
laboratory, waking two laboratory assistants 
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on the way. Staggering in their half-asleep 
condition, the two men gradually compre- 
hended what Dr. Sauerbruch wanted. Sur- 
rounded by metal, glass, leather, and all 
kinds of apparatus, they set to work. Con- 
fidence grew as the chamber took shape. It 
was a glass container with a rubber ring 
that would fit around the patient’s neck. 
Only the chest was to be inside. Two other 
openings allowed the surgeon’s arms to be 
inside. All these openings had to be fitted 
with rubber rings so the container could be 
completely sealed. An air pump with a 
valve was attached to the container to suck 
out part of the air and keep the air pressure 
lower than atmospheric pressure and at an 
equal pressure to the air in the patient’s 
chest. 

For weeks the three men worked in se- 
cret until the chamber was ready for the 
first experiment. They used one of the lab- 
oratory’s dogs, Caesar, as the patient. After 

















putting him to sleep ‘with an anesthetic they 
put him in the chamber. Dr. Sauerbruch, 
knife in hand, fitted his arms through the 
rubber rings and carefully made an incision 
down to the ribs. Then the air pressure in- 
side the chamber was lowered. The incision 
was enlarged and the chest opened wide. 
There lay the grayish-pink lung, moving 
gently to and fro with the breathing of the 
animal. 

Finally Caesar's wound was sewed up, and 
Dr. Sauerbruch withdrew his arms from the 
chamber. The dog was laid on the mat. 
With beating heart and perspiration run- 
ning down his forehead, Dr. Sauerbruch re- 
alized his experiment was a success. The 
two assistants sat for a moment in silence. 
One stroked Caesar’s head as he recovered 
from the anesthetic. The other slowly rose, 
held out his hand and said, “Congratula- 
tions, Doctor.” 

After a few weeks of perfecting his ex- 
periment Dr. Sauerbruch felt he could di- 
vulge his secret. He approached the director 
of the hospital, but he listened skeptically. 
Finally he agreed to a demonstration, but 
his whole attitude showed unbelief that 
such an experiment should succeed. 

Nevertheless, Dr. Sauerbruch confidently 
began by anesthetizing the patient, a rabbit 
this time. Air was sucked from the chamber, 
the pressure gauge was checked, and the 
incision made. Then the poor little rabbit's 
head fell to one side. Turning pale, Dr. 
Sauerbruch realized that the glass chamber 
had sprung a leak and the rabbit had died 
on the spot. Without waiting for an expla- 
nation, the director left the room. 

Eventually the feelings of discourage- 
ment and dejection at his failure ebbed 
away. Determined not to be beaten he de- 
signed a pressure chamber that would con- 
tain both the surgeon and the patient, ex- 
cept for the patient’s head. In the experi- 
ments that followed not one animal died. 
Now the director accepted an invitation, 
and watched a demonstration without mov- 
ing a muscle. This time it was a success. 
“Do it a second time,” he said. 

Being fully convinced of the value of 
this wonderful invention, the director of 
the hospital, himself a brilliant surgeon, 
took Dr. Sauerbruch to the Berlin Surgical 
Congress. The thoracic chamber was care- 
fully packed, and the laboratory assistants 
accompanied them to set it up. At the youth- 
ful age of twenty-eight, before a gathering 


of eminent, experienced, and successful sur- 
geons, many of them gray-haired, Dr. Sauer- 
bruch described his apparatus and demon- 
strated on an experimental animal. Many 
questions were asked, and Dr. Sauerbruch 
answered them satisfactorily. Then came 
the one he had been expecting. 

“Do you really believe this method can 
be used for human beings?” 

With firm conviction came the reply, 
“On the basis of my experiments with ani- 
mals, it is my profound conviction that hu- 
man patients could be equally well operated 
upon in a chamber of this nature.” 

Returning home, the chief immediately 
had a large new operating theater built— 
for human beings. With extreme care every 
joint was tested. The pressure of the rubber 
encircling the neck, the position of the op- 
erating table, were all checked for efficiency. 
No doubt was left that success should be 
achieved. 

The first patient chosen was a woman 
with a cancerous growth below the gullet. 
Unless it was removed she could not live 
long. Just to make sure, thirteen operations 
on dogs’ gullets were performed in the 
chamber. All thirteen were successful and 
all thirteen dogs survived the operation. 
With every precaution taken, the first op- 
eration on a human being was scheduled. 

There was tense excitement as the pa- 
tient, already anesthetized, was wheeled in. 
Every doctor on the staff who could be 
spared assembled to watch the operation. 
The apparatus was given a final checkup. It 
functioned perfectly. Dr. Sauerbruch and his 
chief, the director of the hospital, who was 
to perform the operation, entered the pres- 
sure chamber. The assistants handed the 
surgeon the instruments. The anesthetist 
signaled that all was well. The first incision 
was made. Dr. Sauerbruch kept watching 
the apparatus. He dared not follow the op- 
eration. Suddenly, as he raised his eyes from 
the controls, he saw consternation on the 
faces of the onlookers. The air pressure was 
returning to normal and the patient’s chest 
had been opened. The apparatus had failed. 
From his chief's expression he knew the 
patient had died. 

In the darkest depths of despair he fled 
to the refuge of his room. Later he sadly 
followed the poor woman to her last rest- 
ing place. Very few were there to mourn 
her loss. As he removed his glove to throw 

To page 22 
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X!—Paul Witnesses Before Royalty 


(SEPTEMBER 14) 


Memory VERSE: “I was not disobedient unto the 
heavenly vision” (Acts 26:19). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read in Acts 26:13-29 what Paul said to 
Agrippa and Bernice when he was called to wit- 
ness before them. Learn the memory verse, re- 
viewing it each day. 


SUNDAY 


Festus Brings His Problem to Royalty 


Open your Bible to Acts 25. 

It took some time for arrangements to be com- 
pleted for Paul’s transportation to Rome. In the 
meantime royalty came to Caesarea. Verse 13 
will tell you who they were. 

Agrippa and Bernice were the son and daugh- 
ter of the Herod Antipas, who had died tragically 
after putting James to death and Peter in prison. 
It was an official visit of the two royalties to 
the new governor, Festus. In the course of their 
talks on affairs of state Festus brought up the 
problem of Paul. He told how the Jews had asked 
to have him tried in Jerusalem and how the trial 
had been held in Caesarea. 

What did Festus tell Agrippa about the accu- 
sations the Jews had brought against Paul? See 
verses 18 and 19. 

Then he told Agrippa how, when he had asked 
Paul if he would like to be tried in Jerusalem, 
he had appealed to Caesar. 

Read what Agrippa told Festus, in verse 22. 

For further reading: The Acts of the Apostles, 
p. 433. 

THINK how the delay in sending Paul to Rome 
gave him a chance to witness before those in 
high positions. 

Pray to accept delays and disappointments as 
part of God’s better plan for you. 


MONDAY 


The Hearing Takes Place 


Open your Bible to Acts 25. 

Read verse 23 to find when the hearing took 
place and who were present. 

“In honor of his visitors, Festus had sought 
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to make this an occasion of imposing display. 
The rich robes of the procurator and his guests, 
the swords of the soldiers, and the gleaming 
armor of their commanders, lent brilliancy to the 
scene.”—The Acts of the Apostles, p. 434. 

Festus opened the proceedings by giving the 
facts of the case. Read in verses 24 to 27 how he 
presented the problem. 

He hoped that Agrippa would be able to advise 
him on what he should write when he sent the 
prisoner to Rome, for he had no clear charge 
against him. 

For further reading: The Acts of the Apostles, 
p. 434, pars. 2-4. 

THINK of the contrast between the pride and 
pomp shown by Agrippa and Bernice, and the 
humble appearance of the beloved servant of the 
Lord Jesus. 

RESOLVE to seek the approval of God rather 
than the flattery of men. 


TUESDAY 


Paul Testifies of His Life and Faith 


Open your Bible to Acts 26. 

When Festus sat down, Agrippa gave Paul per- 
mission to speak for himself. Once again Paul 
told the story he loved. Look in verses 4 and 5 
and see what he said about his early life. 

He told Agrippa that he stood there a prisoner 
only because he believed and taught the resurrec- 
tion. It was this belief in Christ who rose from 
the dead that was such a stumbling block to the 
Jews. Paul said it had been a stumbling block 
to him, too, once. 

Read what he said about his one-time hatred 
of the cause of Christ, in verses 10, 11. 

Again he told of his wonderful conversion and 
his conversation with the resurrected Jesus, and 
of the Lord’s special commission to him. Find 
in verses 16 to 18 what that special commission 
was. 

For further reading: The Acts of the Apostles, 
p. 435, pars. 2, 3; p. 436, pars. 1, 2 

THINK of how Paul eagerly seized every oppor- 
tunity to witness to all, whether high or low. 

Pray to be unafraid to speak for your faith in 
front of anyone. 














‘ ie 


















WEDNESDAY 


Paul Tells of His Work 


Open your Bible to Acts 26. 

Then Paul told the king how he had responded 
to Christ’s special charge to him. Repeat what 
he said in verse 19 (memory verse). 

He told how he had started witnessing for 
Jesus in the very place where he had seen the 
vision—in Damascus—and how he had gone from 
there to Jerusalem and Judea and then to the 
large Gentile world. 

Read the message he gave to all, in the last 
part of verse 20. 

And that was why he found himself a prisoner, 
he told the king. But even his bonds could not 
stop him from being obedient to the heavenly 
vision. 

Find in verse 22 what he said he was contin- 
uing to do even in difficult circumstances. 

For further reading: The Acts of the Apostles, 
p. 436, par. 3; p. 437, par. 1. 

THINK how Paul obeyed Christ’s command. 

RESOLVE to be just as unswerving in your 
obedience to Christ. 


THURSDAY 
The Effects of Paul’s Speech 


Open your Bible to Acts 26. 

At this point Festus interrupted Paul. Verse 24 
will tell you what he cried out. 

Quietly, respectfully, and in the hope that he 
could direct the mind of the governor to the 
salvation found in Christ, the apostle turned and 
reproved Festus. Read his words in verses 25 and 
26. 

Then turning to Agrippa, he asked, “King 
Agrippa, believest thou the prophets? I know 
that thou believest,” and Agrippa gave the tragic 
reply, “Almost thou persuadest me to be a Chris- 
tian.” If only he had let himself be entirely per- 
suaded! 

Read Paul’s cry from a heart that yearned for 
the salvation of men, in verse 29. 

“Festus, Agrippa, and Bernice might in justice 
have worn the fetters that bound the apostle. 
All were guilty of grievous crimes. These offend- 
ers had that day heard the offer of salvation 
through the name of Christ. One, at least, had 





been almost persuaded to accept the grace and 
pardon offered. But Agrippa put aside the prof- 
fered mercy, refusing to accept the cross of a 
crucified Redeemer.”—The Acts of the Apostles, 
p. 438. 

Rising from his seat, Agrippa showed that the 
proceedings were at an end. Verses 31 and 32 
will tell you what the king said as the assembly 
dispersed. 

“But the case had been referred to that higher 
tribunal, and it was now beyond the jurisdic- 
tion of either Festus or Agrippa.”—The Acts of 
the Apostles, p. 438. 

For further reading: The Acts of the Apostles, 
p. 437, pars. 2, 3; p. 438, pars. 1, 2, 4, 5. 

TuHINK of the tragedy of being “almost” per- 
suaded. 

Pray to let yourself be “altogether” not “al- 
most” persuaded of all the heavenly teachings 
you hear. 


FRIDAY 


Answer these questions, looking up the refer- 
ences where you are not sure. 

Wuo came to Caesarea to pay an official call 
on Festus, the new governor? (Acts 25:13.) 

Wuat problem did Festus acquaint Agrippa 
with? (Acts 25:14-21.) 

Wuat did Agrippa propose? (Acts 25:22.) 

WHo accompanied Agrippa at the interview? 
(Acts 25:23.) 

How did Festus introduce the prisoner? (Acts 
25:24-26.) 

Wuat was the problem? (Acts 25:27.) 

WuatT experience in his life did Paul relate to 
Agrippa and Bernice? (Acts 26:12-18.) 

How had Paul responded to this experience? 
(Acts 26:19-23.) 

Who interrupted him, saying, “Paul, thou art 
beside thyself; much learning doth make thee 
mad’’? (Acts 26:24.) 

How did Paul reply? (Acts 26:25, 26.) 


To wuHaT question did Agrippa reply, ‘‘Almost 
thou persuadest me to be a Christian’? (Acts 
26:27, 28.) 


Wuat did Paul say to this? (Acts 26:29.) 


WHAT was Said of Paul’s innocence? (Acts 26: 
21, 32.) 


Paul told Festus and Agrippa 
that he had not been disobedi- 
ent when God called him. Do 
you obey when God calls you? 


F. SHIELDS, ARTIST 
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Boy Who Liked Skeletons 
From page 19 





a handful of earth on her coffin, he vowed 
that she should not have died in vain. 

With the kindly encouragement of his 
chief, he called in the chief engineer of the 
firm that had built the chamber. Every part 
was removed and rechecked. Not one fault 
or flaw could be found. The apparatus was 
perfect. Death had been due to an un- 
known cause. As the chief said, “Every ad- 
vance in surgery claims its victims.” Tho- 
racic surgery was no exception. 

Happily the second patient had a tumor 
successfully removed, and after ten days was 
able to go home. Success was theirs at last. 
Five gullet operations, eight lung and one 
heart operation in the pressure chamber 
followed. Dr. Ferdinand Sauerbruch was 
then appointed a lecturer in surgery at the 
university and became known throughout 
the world as one of the greatest of all 
thoracic surgeons. 





Magpies Don’t Forget Either! 
From page 9 


John could hardly believe his ears. He 
raced home to tell his mother and to beg her 
permission to accept the bird. 

Mother was as delighted as he at the pros- 
pect of a bird in the house, so soon he came 
home proudly with the new pet. 

When Maggie was released from her con- 
fining cage into the freedom of the lounge, 
she stretched her cramped wings and half 
flew, half hopped from chair to floor. She 
bounced around in an ecstasy of delight, 
whistling, exploring, and mischievously 
hiding tiny pieces of the cat’s meat behind 
books and in nooks and crannies. You never 
saw a happier bird. 

But suddenly, that happy, whistling bird 
changed into a ball of fighting fury. For 
into the lounge walked June. 

Maggie took one look at the little girl— 





then like a bullet of feathered vengeance 
she streaked through the air, straight at 
June! 

For one second everyone tried to collect 
his scattered wits. Then Maggie was pecking 
viciously at June’s ankles and feet, and a 
shrieking June was calling wildly for help. 

Everyone rushed to her rescue, and soon 
June was safely out of the room, and Mag- 
gie was preening her feathers in satisfaction. 
The victory had been hers. 

When the family saw how things were | 
between June and Maggie, they tried hard @ 4 
to reconcile the two. June was terrified of 
the small bird, and cowered away or re- 
sorted to open flight rather than face her. 

One day Maggie chased her, and June | 
took refuge on the table. Immediately Mag- 
gie was up on the table too, and books, 
pens, dishes, and silverware went flying as 
June leaped across the room, with Maggie 
in hot pursuit. Luckily June won, and shut 
the bedroom door on her adversary. 

Another time June’s father put his over- 
coat over June to see if Maggie would 
really attack her. Did she! Maggie took one 
look at the small figure enveloped in the 
coat, and pecked with all her might, while 
muffled shrieks came from under the coat. 

Even when June was induced to offer the 
magpie some meat it did not help, for 
Maggie simply ignored the tasty morsel 
and pecked at June’s outstretched hand in- 
stead. 

It seems that Maggie will never trust 
June again. The rest of the family are won- 
derful in Maggie’s eyes, but not June. And 
why should she be? What would you think 
of someone who teased you while you were 
caged up and unable to defend yourself? 

So June has learned to her sorrow that 
magpies remember a long time. 

And she is remembering, too, never 
again to be unkind to one of God's creatures. 








No cover credit known. Story illustrations not 
otherwise credited are by John Gourley. 
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MISSIONARY VOLUNTEER EQUIPMENT 


EARN IT YOURSELF THE LIFE AND HEALTH WAY 
































CAP U-1 GIRL'S 
CAP U-1A BOY'S 
State head size 
9 LIFE AND HEALTH—CIRL’'S 
6 LIFE AND HEALTH—BOY'S 


BOY'S TIE U-2 
State color—khaki or green 
5 LIFE AND HEALTH 


MY SASH U-3 
State length—short-medium-long 
7 LIFE AND HEALTH—BOY'S OR GIRL’S 


GIRL'S UNIFORM DRESS U-4 
State size 
30 LIFE AND HEALTH 


BOY'S UNIFORM SHIRT U-5 
State size 
16 LIFE AND HEALTH 


BOY'S WEB BELT U-6 
State size 
3 LIFE AND HEALTH 


BOY'S BELT BUCKLE U-7 
4 LIFE AND HEALTH 


BOY'S UNIFORM TROUSERS U-8 
State size 
18 LIFE AND HEALTH 


Be at Summer Camp 
Dressed for the Occasion 














oe 


Earn your complete uniform by selling the designated num- 
ber of LIFE AND HEALTH. Send all the money to your Book 
and Bible House, giving serial number with your name and 
address. Package will come postpaid. 








aa Write or phone your conference MV secretary or publishing department secretary for information and supplies. 
Periodical Department, REVIEW AND HERALD PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION, Washington 12, D.C. 
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SQUIRT, the OCTOPUS, No. 3-By Harry Baerg 


COPYRIGHT, 1957, BY REVIEW AND HERALD. ALL RIGHTS RESERVED 

















1. When the fierce moray eel attacks, not only does 
the octopus swim away at great speed with its jet, 
but by pouring brown ink from a body gland into 
the jet stream, it lays an effective smoke screen. 
This ink not only muddies the water but paralyzes 








4. In the countries around the Mediterranean Sea 
the octopus is prized as food, and man is one of his 
chief enemies. He may be caught in nets with fish. 
5. Some fishermen set out a line of earthen jugs. 
These are hauled up every few days with the octopus 











7. Skin divers like to pretend the octopus is a fierce 
enemy, and they make a sport of spearing the timid 
animals as they slither away. It is only the giant 
species of the deeper oceans that are known to 
attack man. 8. One day a man came prowling along 
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the moray’s sense of smell. 2. This sepia ink is used 
commercially as brown water color in your paint box. 
3. Squirt lived too far north to be bothered much 
by morays, but sharks, sea lions, and harbor seals 
were constantly looking for him and his relatives. 
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tenants who have taken a fancy to prefabricated 
homes. 6. Sometimes the octopus can be caught with 
a baited hook on a set line, but this is probably not 
the best way, since the octopus has an exceptionally 
good eye and well-developed brain in his flabby body. 











Squirt’s beach at low tide, carrying a stick with a bag 
of plug tobacco tied to the end of it. Whenever he 
saw a boulder with a hole under it and broken clam 
shells nearby he was interested. 9. He came to 
Squirt’s home and poked his stick under the rock. 








